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Senator Douglas Pleads for Ethics and Economy in Government 


On the eve of the national elections INFORMATION SERV- 
1cE, which of course is neutral as to parties and candidates, 
offers its readers a brief digest of two timely books by 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. Ethics in Govern- 
ment, containing the substance of three lectures given at 
Harvard, is fresh from the press. Economy in the Nation- 
al Government, which was published earlier, is based on 
the Walgreen Foundation Lectures given at the University 
of Chicago in October, 1951.2 We made a brief reference 
to this volume in an earlier issue (October 4). 

In these two books, written in non-partisan fashion by 
an able statesman who is not running for office this year, 
some major issues of public policy are authoritatively dis- 
cussed. Senator Douglas, a noted economist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, happens to be a Democrat, but with 
him Christian principles takes precedence over politics, 
and America comes before party. 


Public Morals 


In a review of Ethics in Government featured in the 
New York Times (October 12), Professor J. K. Galbraith 
of Harvard, who is known to our readers, said: “One 
result of this campaign, whatever the outcome, will be 
much more scrupulous behavior, both of appointive and 
elective officials, in the years immediately ahead. The 
agony that awaits those who step over the line or even 
tread close has now been made brutally clear. It will 
occur to many men that by hewing to Senator Douglas’ 
line their life will be less spacious but a lot happier.” 
The prevailing note in the book is positive, but existing 
evils are made to stand out with self-condemning clarity. 

Concerning the scandals revealed by the Kefauver in- 
vestigations, Mr. Douglas says: “The same conditions 
seem to exist in most localities, and have prevailed regard- 
less of which political party is in control of the local 
government. They have been as true of Republican Phila- 
delphia as they were of Democratic New York; as true 
of Democratic Miami as of Republican Saratoga Springs.” 
Yet he is quick to “record the fact that the vast majority 
of public officials are honorable in their dealings and that 
in our civic life the good vastly predominates over the 
bad. Discouraging as the current revelations have been, 
they involve only a relatively small proportion of govern- 


1 Ethics in Government. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1952. $2.25. 

2 Economy in the National Government. Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952. $3.75. 


ment employes and, contrary to the sensationalists, should 
not be taken as typical.” 

Not only so, but seen in the perspective of history the 
disheartening revelations of evil practices by public men 
give less ground for pessimism. After recording the 
scandalous behavior of Daniel Webster in collusion with 
the Second Bank of the United States, Mr. Douglas adds: 
“That others were in a similar position is seen from a 
memorandum in the Biddle papers in which Nicholas 
Biddle in 1837 listed the loans which had been made by 
the Bank ‘to members of Congress, editors of newspapers 
and officers of the general Government.’ Along with Web- 
ster there were no less than fifty-four such other men on 
the list, including both Clay and Calhoun, as well as 
numerous former cabinet members, three vice-presidents 
of the United States, and several of the leading editors 
of the country.” In spite of the “appreciable long-time 
improvement in the level of political morals,” there are oc- 
casional “relapses,” especially “in the wake of great wars.” 

The problem of corruption arises chiefly in the “‘action- 
laden” rather than the “service” areas of government: 
that is to say, in connection with such functions as letting 
big contracts, making big loans, collecting heavy taxes, 
fixing rates charged by public utilities, and granting sub- 
sidies. In other words, corruption is a constant hazard of 
big government as we know it today. “Wherever govern- 
ment controls a business, it becomes inevitable that the 
business should try to control the government. If a cor- 
poration manager is scrupulous and refuses to use un- 
ethical tactics, his firm may suffer in consequence and will 
probably replace him by a less scrupulous man who can 
get ‘results.’ ” 


Mr. Douglas recognizes that the abuses which have been 
“exposed and properly denounced” are of the same nature 
as those that infest private business. “Business managers 
and directors think nothing of awarding contracts, in- 
surance, and underwriting privileges on the basis of friend- 
ship and relationship rather than the quality and price of 
the goods and services supplied. All this is taken as a 
matter of course in private business, although it obviously 
increases costs and intercepts gains which should go to the 
stockholders or consumers.” Patently, we “expect higher 
standards in the public service than in private business.” 
And so we should, thinks Mr. Douglas, but “we all need 
a moral regeneration.” 

There is also a tendency for a public agency “to de- 
teriorate with time.” Mr. Douglas has named this dis- 
ease “administrativitis.’ The only antidotes are “the con- 
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tinued injection of new and vigorous personalities,” un- 
remitting diligence on the part of devoted citizens, and 
informed public interest. However, vigorous competition 
would help. “While I would not propose any complete re- 
turn to laissez-faire, it is undoubtedly true that a partial 
swing back to the principles of the free market would de- 
crease the opportunities for corruption.” But while try- 
ing “to head off socialism, as I believe we should,” we 
ought to prevent the growth of private monopoly. The 
great majority of people, Mr. Douglas thinks, if faced 
by a choice between public and private monopoly, will 
choose the former. 

The length to which corruption can go is illustrated by 
practices unearthed in the RFC investigation. For ex- 
ample, one manufacturer charged the following items to 
the cost of his war contracts: jewelry, $65,459; liquor 
(in cases), $22,331; night clubs, $35,822; gifts, $25,639 ; 
“unexplained,” $132,645. That such doings should be 
possible under legal contracts seems incredible. Yet Mr. 
Douglas throws an interesting light on the process by 
which these vicious practices grow up: 

“When, to the surprise of most people, I was elected to 
the Senate in November, 1948, I was startled to discover 
the number of new friends whom my wife and I had never 
suspected we possessed. These friends wished to demon- 
strate their deep affection by sending us presents and for 
almost a week the mailman and the express agents stag- 
gered up the stairs to our apartment with their arms laden 
with packages. There was a great deal of liquor and 
numerous costly plants and flowers. There was no mink 
coat for my wife, although there was an intimation that 
she could go to a store and pick out any coat she wanted, 
and there were bolts of very expensive oriental silk. My 
wife and I took counsel with each other and then re- 
turned all the parcels—collect. But this did not stop the 
flood. The gifts continued to come to me when I took 
my seat in the Senate.” 


On one much discussed point Mr. Douglas offers specific 
reassurance. The political value of federal patronage has 
apparently decreased with the extension of the civil service 
and the passage of the Hatch Act in 1939 which restrains 
political activity on the part of a large proportion of gov- 
ernment employes. Mr. Douglas points to “the huge Re- 
publican vote cast in the three counties of Maryland and 
Virginia which surround the District of Columbia and 
which are largely inhabited by federal employes.” 

Those who condemn indiscriminately congressional in- 
vestigations get no support from Mr. Douglas. While he 
condemns the abuses that have aroused so much indigna- 
tion he remarks that “nearly all of the recent disclosures 
in regard to corruption and unethical practices in govern- 
ment have been made by congressional committees.” 

Mr. Douglas is sponsoring a movement for the creation 
and adoption of an ethical code for public officials. Much 
of the content of it is implicit in what has been said above. 
Moreover, he would encourage greater dependence for 
political campaign resources on small contributors, limit 
the amount candidates may spend in election and primary 
contests, and provide a part of campaign costs out of pub- 
lic funds. Better, he thinks, that the public should pay 
moderately and directly than heavily, though indirectly, 
in meeting the costs of favors and privileges that start 
with campaign contributions. 


Economy in Government Expenditures 


In the other book, Economy in the National Govern- 
ment, Mr. Douglas sets forth with the combined skills of 


an economist and a publicist the intricacies of the federal 
budget and the mechanics of budget making. The “tight” 
budget, from which nothing can safely be cut, he declares 
to be a “myth.” But while affirming a “desperate need for 
economy,” he nevertheless gives no support to “meat-ax” 
methods. The federal money spent during the depression 
to relieve hunger and unemployment was “on the whole... 
well spent.” Up to a point the purchasing-power (Key- 
nesian) theory works well. 

But during full employment an increase in monetary 
purchasing power through government expenditures, with 
corresponding budgetary deficits, is inflationary. Mr, 
Douglas cites an estimate by the economist Colin Clark 
that 25 per cent of the national income is “about the 
maximum which the government can absorb without 
seriously impairing individual initiative and private sav- 
ing with an attendant loss in total efficiency.” Without 
accepting that as a rigid figure he is convinced that “we 
are fast approaching, if we have not already reached, the 
ceiling for a non-total-war period.” 

Price controls are useful, but are no substitute for a 
balanced budget as a preventive of inflation. Government 
welfare appropriations in a time like the present should be 
limited to such programs as these: hospital construction, 
aid to medical education, rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
dealing with problems of the aged, housing, aid to general 
education, and civil rights. 

Mr. Douglas shows how the very complicated and long- 
drawn-out process of building the federal budget puts a 
premium on initial protective padding by agency chiefs. 
Also, he points out the curious reciprocal relationship be- 
tween the House and the Senate in consideration of the 
budget. “One of the common jokes around Washington 
is that an agency will request more than it actually needs, 
depending on the House to cut its request by 50 per cent, 
the Senate to restore the amount to 100 per cent, and the 
conference committee to compromise at 75 per cent, which 
is the figure actually wanted by the agency in the first 
place.”” This, he says, is “more indicative than accurate.” 
The Senate is the more lenient in dealing with budget re- 
quests. Also, it is the main target of the pressure groups. 

Of the partially successful efforts to trim the budget 
which Mr. Douglas describes he might have said truth- 
fully, “All of which I saw, and much of which I was.” A 
cut of 10 per cent in the staffs of government departments 
was effected in the last fiscal year. Excessive vacation al- 
lowances have been reduced. But Mr. Douglas is con- 
vinced that substantial economies in personnel can still be 
effected in the Department of Agriculture, the State De- 
partment, and the Veterans Administration. All in all— 
personnel, public works, subsidies, Post Office, interest 
payments, G.I. programs—Mr. Douglas believes further 
civilian savings of $1.4 billion are possible. He also finds 
some big “tax loopholes” to be plugged. 

The items cited of extravagance in the military estab- 
lishment are almost incredible. In a “case history of one 
spare part” it is shown that an article manufactured for 
$4.04 was finally sold to the government for $16.38. Mr. 
Douglas believes possible savings in the military budget 
will aggregate $5.5 to $6 billion, without relaxing in any 
degree the defense effort. 

In a striking passage Mr. Douglas characterizes the cost- 
plus principle : 

“Our system of individual enterprise is not merely a 
‘profit’? system, as is sometimes stated, but a ‘profit and 
loss’ system. Loss is the penalty for inefficiency, and 
profit the reward for reductions in cost. When the ‘loss’ 
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feature is eliminated and only ‘profits’ are retained, then 
the main driving force for lowered costs is removed. The 
cost-plus-fixed-fee method at the very least takes away 
every incentive to reduce costs ; and it indirectly stimulates 
business leaders to increase certain cost factors. This 
method violates the basic principles of competitive capital- 
ism, and in that respect it is subversive of the founda- 
tions upon which our business system rests.” 

The book is full of instructive narrative and com- 
mentary, but one final quotation must suffice: 

“While I was trying to reduce appropriations during 
these last years, I was constantly impressed by the atti- 
tude taken by many economic conservatives. These men 
would quietly express their fears that the economy could 
not stand the strain of reducing public expenditures. They 
believed that, when public expenditures were curtailed, 
there would not be a commensurate expansion in other 
lines and that, in fact, the private economy could only be 
kept going by the creation of more and more purchasing 
power. 

“1 could only reply that I had greater faith than they 
in the normal health of the capitalistic system if it were 
only permitted to operate competitively.” 


“The Troublemakers” 


The “Troublemakers” are those “whose stock in trade 
is the skillful exploitation of prejudice against Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes, and other minorities.” So Arnold Forster 
and Benjamin Epstein of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith define “professional bigots” in a book bear- 
ing the above title. The authors consider first the attempt 
to prevent the confirmation of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg 
as Assistant Secretary of the Department of Defense in 
charge of manpower in 1950. Extended extracts from the 
hearings before the Senate Armed Services Committee are 
reprinted in order to trace the origin of the attack and its 
complete collapse under scrutiny. 


It will be recalled that the chief charge against Mrs. 
Rosenberg was that she had been a member of a John 
Reed (Communist) club in New York in the 1930s. The 
accusations came from a number of different sources — 
most of them anti-Semitic individuals or groups discussed 
in a later section of the volume. But in the end the evi- 
dence simmered down to the fact that a different Anna 
Rosenberg had once been a member of such a club. How- 
ever, this woman, who was finally traced, had left both 
the club and the city before the man who made a positive 
identification of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg became a 
member. 


Less well-known is the smear of Loretto Chappell, di- 
rector of the Children’s Division of the Georgia State De- 
partment of Welfare, in 1951. She was called a Commu- 
nist because she had signed a petition urging FEPC legis- 
lation. The Atlanta Constitution said editorially after her 
resignation, “the politicians accused Miss Chappell of 
being a Red, because she attempted to keep political con- 
siderations out of administration of the child welfare pro- 
gram.” 

Nearly half of the volume is devoted to accounts of the 
activities of organizations and individuals who are out- 
standing in their efforts to spread bigotry. The list in- 
cludes those who are anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, anti- 
labor, and anti-Negro, as well as those who attack modern 
education, and the United Nations—including several who 


1 New York, Doubleday & Company, 1952. $3.50. 
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have been bitter opponents of interchurch cooperation. 
Frequently the relations between the different groups are 
very close so that they “help distribute each other’s hate 
propaganda.” 

But not all the confusion comes from the extreme right. 
The Communists, likewise, are “major troublemakers in 
the field of human relations, particularly in matters deal- 
ing with civil rights. .. . Absolute proof of Communist 
intellectual dishonesty is that civil rights are not tolerated 
in the Soviet Union. They are anathema to Communism. 
When American Communists enter the ranks of those 
who genuinely support civil rights, they do so with malice 
aforethought and with deliberate intent to confuse. .. . 
They use the fight for civil rights, in short, as a vehicle 
to carry them toward their fundamental goal.” 

The Communist Party “works zealously among Ne- 
groes, Jews, and others in order to dramatize its alleged 
concern for human rights.” The cases of Willie McGhee 
in Mississippi, the Trenton Six, and the Scottsboro boys 
are cited in this connection. Such cases were used to 
“spark new racial outbreaks, to inspire hostile incidents.” 
But in spite of all their efforts the Communists have 
“failed dismally” in the attempt to get the Negroes into 
the Party. This is likewise true of their use of anti- 
Semitic activities. When Gerald L. K. Smith came to 
Boston in 1947 the opposition staged by the Communist 
Party provided “a huge and dramatic spectacle virtually 
staged for him by the Communist Party and its affiliated 
organizations. . . . Proof that the Party was exploiting 
Smith’s appearance for its own purposes was contained 
in a leaflet put out by the Communist Party of Massa- 
chusetts less than two weeks later.” The Communists 
have not succeeded in winning the Jews but they have 
succeeded “to a degree, in confusing the popular mind 
with regard to Jews and Communism.” In the Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg case the Daily Worker tried to create 
“a religious issue where none existed.” 

Another aspect of the problem is that of appeals to 
bigotry in political campaigns. Since 1928 there has been 
nothing comparable to the virulence of the anti-Smith 
campaign which is described as “a coast-to-coast appeal to 
bigotry.” In 1950-51 there were “many local, state, and 
senatorial election campaigns in which bigotry was either 
raised outright or blended with the smear technique. . . . 
Several major senatorial candidates went down to defeat, 
victims of the adroit use of racial and religious prejudice. 
However, candidates who ran on clearly bigoted platforms 
generally received short shrift from the voters.” A num- 
ber of these are described. Some were anti-Catholic, some 
anti-Jewish, others anti-Negro. 

The troublemakers, the authors believe, “can be isolated 
and defeated. Only when the troublemakers succeed in 
enmeshing large numbers of decent citizens in their preju- 
dices do their actions become a menace to the peaceful 
balance of American life.” The “major defenses” against 
the “network of bigots” are “a sense of decency and fair 
play; an enlightened self-interest; a sense of patriotism 
and good citizenship.” 


The Credit Union Movement 


In Crusade: The Fight for Economic Democracy in 
North America, 1921-1945, Roy F. Bergengren (New 
York, Exposition Press, 1952, $3.75) has written a highly 
personal narrative. The author worked with the late Ed- 
ward A. Filene to establish the credit union movement in 
the United States. Mr. Bergengren, who has retired 
from the Credit Union National Association, writes with 
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the perspective afforded by living on a Vermont farm 
during about twenty-five productive years as both partici- 
pant in, and observer of, the numerous efforts to organize 
cooperative banks among the people. There are many 
references to Canadian developments, and Msgr. Coady, 
the well-known educator of Nova Scotia, is frequently 
quoted. 


By 1934, there were laws providing for the incorpora- 
tion of credit unions in 39 states. Then Senator Morris 
Shepherd, Texas, was influential in steering through Con- 
gress the bills that soon became laws providing for the 
federal system of incorporation. 


Credit is given to Frederick William Raiffeisen, a 
Lutheran layman in Germany, for contributions to the 
cooperative credit movement throughout the world. In 
North America, a Roman Catholic layman, Alphonse 
Desjardins, organized the first credit union, at Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. He helped to form the first one in 
the U.S.A. at Manchester, N. H. Desjardins said that 
the credit union is not an ordinary financial concern—‘“‘it 
is the expression in the field of economics of a high social 
ideal.” 

Mr. Bergengren was trained in the law and took a 
fling at manufacturing after army service in World War I. 
He turned to Edward A. Filene, the noted Boston mer- 
chant, who asked him to serve in the Massachusetts Credit 
Union Association. He was soon to be at the heart of a 
movement that now has 7,000,000 members in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 

Parish Credit Unions 


There were 268 credit unions under federal charter 
among members of local churches and other religious 
organizations in the United States in 1951, according to 
information furnished by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, Federal Security Agency, Washington, which 
charters and supervises these cooperative banks. Their 
total assets were 11,032,780, their total membership was 
357,121 persons, or an average membership of 275. The 
number of loans granted during 1951 was 24,472, and 
the average loan amounted to about $350. Over 200 of 
the federal credit unions were in Roman Catholic parishes. 

Credit unions in Catholic parishes were described as a 
“boon,” by Katherine B. Kelly in an article in Catholic 
Action, Washington, May, 1952. Miss Kelly also states 
that there are over 500 parish credit unions with state 
charters, that in all there are now over 10,000 credit 
unions with either state or federal charter. Growth of the 
credit union movement has been steady in Canada and the 
United States, Miss Kelly reports. The first credit union 
in the United States was formed in St. Mary’s Parish, 
Manchester, N. H. Alphonse Desjardins, founder of the 
movement in Canada, was instrumental in starting this 
pioneer organization. 


Miss Kelly quotes Desjardins: “The humble people 
must be taught how to control some of the wealth they 
create.” 

Under both state and federal laws, credit unions may 
be organized among the members of a church or other 
religious organization, or among the employes of one in- 
dustry, or among residents of a rural community. It is 
provided that the organizations may be formed only among 
those who already have some association, or have face-to- 
face contacts. When formed among members of a con- 
gregation, the organization is, of course, independent of 
the parish. The credit union is not operated by the parish, 
and its income is not controlled by the church. 


The Church and Race Relations in England 


Few Americans realize that England also has its race 
problem, though it is on a much smaller scale than in this 
country. The Church and Community Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of England has recently issued 
Race and Colour* which summarizes the situation in 
countries, including the United States, which have met 
the problem in different ways. The section on South 
Africa, for instance, is particularly concerned with the 
response of the different churches to the situation. 

Especially interesting to us is the summary in regard 
to Great Britain itself. The report comments that “per- 
haps the significant fact about the color problem in Great 
Britain is that so many people are unaware of it.” Col- 
ored people are of two classes—workers, mainly seamen, 
and students. There are colored students in all the uni- 
versities, and colored workers (from 20,000 to 30,000) in 
a number of large cities. The workers live by themselves 
“in certain limited areas . . ., keep their own society and 
make their own recreations; for they know they would 
not be welcomed elsewhere.” In Stepney, London, they 
are “officially welcome” at the Settlements and the Sea- 
men’s Christian Union, but they seldom go there, because 
“they would be cold-shouldered by other patrons.” 

In Cardiff young colored workers find it difficult to 
secure jobs because the white workers complain. 

Officially, colored students are well received, but their 
“unofficial reception” is often disconcerting—from land- 
ladies, for instance, and, indeed, “the British public gen- 
erally.” “It is of tremendous practical importance .. . 
that colored students should be able to find good lodgings 
and be received in friendship in British homes. Surely 
here is a task for the Church... . 

“All the problems of race exist in this country in 
microcosm: people say the same things and use the same 
arguments in Shields and Liverpool as in South Africa. 
There is a limit to what can be done by state agencies, but 
almost no limit to the compassion of the Church working 
through every congregation.” 


* London, Publications Committee (134 George St., W. 1), 6/. 


Stepney Colored Peoples Association 


In the East End of London a group of white and colored 
people have come together under the name of Stepney 
Colored Peoples Association to “establish a good, self- 
respecting community among the colored peoples of the 
district,” according to the British Weekly for September 
18. Hundreds of colored people enter the district every 
month. Most of them are British subjects from the West 
Indies or Africa. They are living in “conditions that 
appall.” It is difficult for them to find even “the lowest 
type” of work. There are no social facilities available for 
them for recreation, except the public houses (saloons) 
and gambling on street corners, 

The Association was organized to provide “some meas- 
ure of welfare and unity” for them. Much has been done 
with the limited finances available to them. But a building 
in which clubs and welfare work can be carried on is 
urgently needed. Without financial help from outside the 
district this is impossible. 

The British Weekly comments: “This is the kind of 
thing that tests our competence and our moral right to 


have anything to say to our fellow Christians in South 
Africa.” 
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